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M6erta  Literacy  Inventorij 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Alberta  Literacy  Inventory  Project  (ALIP)  evolved  out  of  a  series  of  questions  about  literacy  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  such  as: 

Who  is  involved  in  adult  literacy  in  the  Province  of  Alberta? 
How  many  programs  are  offered  by  institutions? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  adult  learners? 
How  do  tutor  projects  serve  their  communities? 

ALIP  became  an  attempt  to  involve  further  education  councils  in  a  partnership  effort  aimed  at  developing 
a  clearer  picture  of  literacy  activities  by  obtaining  current  and  on-going  information  from  program  providers. 

Who? 

Community  Programs 
The  research  team 
The  advisory  committee 
The  regional  partners 
The  literacy  community 

What? 

The  inventories 
The  profiles 
The  interviews 
The  data 

Where? 

16  post-secondary  institutions  in  Alberta 
Volunteer  Tutor  Projects 

Other  Literacy  endeavours  across  the  province 
How? 

via  Computer  Network 

and  Regional  partnership  participation 


The  Project  (1)  The  Research  Team  developed  questionnaires  and  surveyed  Hteracy 

coordinators,  program  administrators,  teachers,  tutors  and  adult  learners  in 
an  attempt  to  develop  profiles  of  these  different  groups.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  gather  views,  perceptions  and  opinions. 

(2)  Inventory  Questionnaires  were  also  developed  to  obtain  data  on  literacy 
programs,  both  institutional  and  tutor  programs,  which  would  provide 
information  on  the  numbers  of  programs,  the  numbers  of  learners  enrolled  in 
programs,  programs  levels,  etc.  This  was  an  attempt  to  gather  statistics  and 
views.  The  information  was  collected  by  1 1  regional  partners  who  entered  the 
data  into  computers  and  transferred  the  data  to  the  project  office  in  Calgary 
to  be  compiled  and  analyzed. 


The  Products  1 .  Provincial  Literacy  Directory 

2.  Research  Report 

3.  Public  Report 

4.  Literacy  Database  (Software) 

5.  Regional  Network 

6.  On-going  Data  Collection 


What  was  discovered? 
Tlie  following  information. 


PROGRAMS 

A  program,  for  the  purposes  of  this  project,  refers  to  a  course  (if  only  one  is  offered)  or  a  series  of  courses  or 
levels  that  are  intended  to  improve  the  reading  and  writing  skills  of  adult  students.  It  may  be  on-going,  full- 
time,  part-time  or  a  short  term  project.  It  does  not  include  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  programs  except 
for  ESL  literacy  and  ESL/  ABL  transitional  bridge  programs. 


Institutional  Programs     •    253  institutional  literacy  programs  were  identified. 

•  The  3  most  often  selected  client  groups  for  institutional  programs  were  single 
parents,  aboriginal  people  and  unemployed  persons. 

•  The  majority  of  programs  were  longer  than  25  weeks,  full-time,  and  held 
during  the  day. 

•  As  of  fall  1989,  the  lowest  program  enrollment  for  an  institutional  program 
was  2  learners,  and  the  highest  was  600  learners.  The  vast  majority  of 
programs  reported  enrollments  of  29  learners  or  less  and  23%  report  average 
class  sizes  of  less  than  10  learners. 

•  As  of  fall  1989,  the  estimated  total  number  of  learners  enroled  in  institutional 
programs  province-wide  is  approximately*^  11,702  learners. 

C^not  all  respondents  answered  this  question)  The  estimated  enrollment 
capacity  is  approximately'^  11,970. 
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Institutional  Programs  (cont'd) 

•  Over  one-half  of  institutional  program  providers  report  they  do  not  maintain 
waiting  lists  of  students.  Programs  with  waiting  lists  report  a  range  of 
learners  from  1  to  2,000  learners. 

•  As  of  fall  1989, 8,225  learners  are  reported  waiting  to  gain  access  to  programs 
which  maintain  waiting  lists.  (Note:  some  programs  simply  reject  students 
and  do  not  keep  lists). 

•  Students  may  have  to  wait  anywhere  from  2  weeks  to  150  weeks. 

•  Factors  program  providers  speculate  inhibit  adult  learner  participation  in 
programs  (top  3  factors): 

•  personal  unreadiness 

•  home  responsibilities 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  As  of  fall  1989,  there  are  a  total  of  848  paid  instructors  in  literacy  programs, 
with  an  almost  equal  amount  in  permanent  full-time  positions  and  part-time 
paid  positions. 

•  Expected  resources  such  as  books,  workbooks  and  instructor-created  material 
are  available  to  almost  all  programs  and  computer  programs  are  available  to 
60%  of  programs. 

•  37%  of  programs  do  not  charge  tuition  fees. 

•  Major  sources  of  funding  for  operation  of  programs: 

•  Alberta  Advanced  Education  -  75% 

•  Alberta  Career  Development  and  Employment  -  32% 

•  Student  tuition  fees  -  29% 

•  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  -  22% 

•  Alberta  Education  -  13% 

•  45%  of  programs  have  been  in  existence  for  8  years  or  longer. 

•  75%  of  respondents  cite  average  class  sizes  of  19  or  less. 


Tutor  Programs  •    65  tutor  programs  were  identified. 


The  majority  of  programs  (70%)  are  willing  to  serve  adults  with  literacy 
skills  at  or  below  the  grade  8  level. 

Tutor  programs  are  generally  geared  to  the  general  public,  and  they  attract 
unemployed  adults,  single  parents,  welfare  recipients,  immigrants  and 
persons  whose  first  language  is  not  English/French. 

76%  of  tutor/learner  pairs  meet  in  a  private  home  for  lessons. 

79%  of  tutor/learner  pairs  work  between  1  and  3  hours  weekly. 

50%  report  that  the  average  time  span  tutors  and  learners  are  paired  is  1  -3 
years. 
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Tutor  Programs  (cont'd)    •    60%  of  program  offices  are  only  open  during  the  daytime,  and  38%  are  open 

both  in  the  daytime  and  the  evening  hours. 

•  70%  of  tutor  programs  provide  continuous  learner  entry/ exit. 

•  46%  of  tutor  programs  have  been  in  operation  for  2  years  or  less. 

•  Based  on  1989  figures,  there  is  a  total  of  1,205  learners  matched  with  tutors 
province- wide. 

•  Tutor  programs  vary  in  size  from  1  to  100  active  matches. 

•  69%  of  tutor  programs  report  having  less  than  20  tutors  working  with  learners 
and  7%  indicate  more  than  60  tutors. 

•  100%  of  tutor  programs  utilize  some  form  of  initial  learner  assessment.  (95% 
use  interviews,  85%  use  an  informal  reading  inventory,  70%  use  writing 
samples,  and  26%  use  standardized  assessment  tools.) 

•  355  adult  Albertans  are  currently  on  waiting  lists  to  begin  work  with  a  tutor. 
Of  the  65%  of  tutor  programs  that  maintain  waiting  lists,  80%  have  less  than 
10  learners  waiting  for  a  match  and  12%  report  having  20  or  more  potential 
learners  waiting  to  be  matched. 

•  The  period  of  time  adult  learners  wait  may  be  1  week  to  52  weeks  with  65%  of 
tutor  programs  indicating  a  wait  period  of  4  weeks  or  less. 

•  The  three  most  frequently  cited  impediments  to  adult  learner  participation 
respondents  selected  were: 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  personal  unreadiness 

•  stigma  of  illiteracy 

•  40%  of  tutor  programs  provide  4-9  hours  of  tutor  training  and  46%  provide 
between  10-15  hours  of  initial  training  for  new  tutors. 

•  81%  report  that  they  use  "Journey workers"  for  tutor  orientation. 

•  55%  of  tutor  programs  report  that  on  average,  tutors  remain  with  tutor 
programs  between  1  and  3  years. 

•  60%  of  tutor  programs  report  having  clerical  support. 

•  86%  of  tutor  programs  report  they  receive  their  operational  funding  from 
Alberta  Advanced  Education. 

Literacy  Resource  Centres      An  inventory  of  libraries  with  a  literacy  resource  collection  -  25  or  more 

books  or  resources  geared  toward  the  adult  learner  -  was  taken.  52 
libraries  in  Alberta  house  53  literacy  resource  collections.  Those  having 
special  literacy  collections  report  the  following: 

•  46%  have  a  collection  with  less  than  100  items. 

•  Almost  all  collections  include  books  and  over  50%  include  English  Express, 
Alberta  Advanced  Education's  monthly  newspaper  designed  for  the  adult 
Hteracy  learner. 


Literacy  Resource  Centres  (cont'd) 

•  Less  than  one-third  have  assessed  their  collections  for  reading  levels. 

•  72%  actively  support  community  literacy  programs. 

•  Almost  all  provide  assistance  to  adults  seeking  special  literacy  materials 
and  over  one-half  provide  referral  services  to  adults  seeking  a  literacy 
program. 


PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS 

Literacy  Coordinators  •  The  majority  of  literacy  coordinators  are  married  females  between  the  ages  of 
(Volunteer  Tutor  Projects)         30  and  49. 

•  Over  one-half  of  literacy  coordinators  have  achieved  an  undergraduate 
university  degree  or  higher. 

•  50%  had  at  least  4  years'  previous  instructional  or  tutorial  experience  prior  to 
becoming  a  literacy  coordinator. 

•  82%  have  been  in  their  present  position  for  less  than  3  years. 

•  32%  of  projects  have  been  in  existence  for  2  years  or  less. 

•  79%  are  in  part  time  positions;  only  21%  classify  their  positions  as  full-time. 

•  All  part-time  coordinators  earn  $14.99  or  less  per  hour. 

•  Most  common  professional  development  opportunities  for  literacy 
coordinators  are  conventions /conferences,  workshops,  in-service  training, 
and  membership  in  professional  organizations. 

•  All  literacy  coordinators  believe  that  adult  learners  find  out  about  programs 
through  word  of  mouth.  82%  believe  that  learners  are  referred  from  other 
programs  and  72%  cite  social  services  as  a  way  learners  find  out  about  their 
programs. 

•  Factors  literacy  coordinators  speculate  inhibit  adult  learner  participation  in 
programs  (top  3  factors): 

•  personal  unreadiness 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  perceived  stigma  of  illiteracy 

•  Almost  all  literacy  coordinators  (98%)  rely  on  volunteer  tutors  to  instruct 
adult  learners. 

•  Almost  all  literacy  coordinators  (98%)  utilize  "Journeyworkers"  as  part  of 
their  tutor  training  material. 

•  In  additional  to  literacy  training,  the  three  most  common  personal  services 
that  adult  learners  request  of  literacy  coordinators  were: 

•  personal  counseling 

•  life  skills 

•  career  counseling 
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Program  Administrators  •     75%  of  program  administrators  are  40  years  of  age  or  older  and 
(Institutional  Programs)  three-quarters  of  them  are  married. 

•  Program  administrators  are  almost  evenly  distributed  in  terms  of  gender  with 
males  in  the  majority  at  52%. 

•  All  program  administrators  have  completed  some  university  course  work 
and  21%  report  some  post-graduate  training. 

•  Program  administrators  include  senior  instructors,  managers,  department 
heads,  chairpersons,  etc. 

•  94%  of  program  administrators  have  more  than  4  years  previous  teaching 
experience. 

•  92%  are  employed  full-time,  and  86%  earn  $40,000  or  more  per  year. 

•  All  program  administrators  report  the  opportunity  for 
professional  development  opportunities,  especially  workshops  and 
conferences. 

•  54%  are  eligible  for  sabbatical  leave. 

•  Program  administrators  believe  that  learners  find  out  about  literacy  programs 
through  word  of  mouth  (98%),  referrals  from  another  program  (71%)  and 
social  services  (69%). 

•  The  3  most  selected  factors  that  are  considered  by  program  administrators  as 
impediments  to  adult  learner  participation  are: 

•  home  responsibilities 

•  personal  unreadiness 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  Program  administrators  report  the  following  instructional  methodology  in 
their  programs: 

•  Classroom  instruction  -  89% 

•  Small  group  instruction  -  79% 

•  One-to-one  instruction  -  77% 

•  Self-paced  learning  -  70% 

•  Computer-assisted  instruction  -  66% 

•  Program  administrators  report  that  all  programs  use  professional  teaching 
staff,  but  24%  also  rely  on  the  use  of  volunteer  tutors. 

•  The  personal  services  requested  most  often  by  adult  learners  were  perceived 
by  program  administrators  to  be: 

•  financial  assistance 

•  career  counseling 

•  personal  counseling 
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INSTRUCTORS/TUTORS 

Volunteer  Tutors  •     64%  of  volunteer  tutors  are  40  years  of  age  or  older.  23%  are  60  and  over. 

•  88%  are  female. 

•  65%  are  married. 

•  81  %  have  been  exposed  to  some  type  of  post-secondary  education,  with  37% 
having  obtained  an  undergraduate  degree  or  higher. 

•  76%  of  tutors  cite  workshops  as  a  professional  development  activity  available 
to  them. 

•  46%  reported  they  were  recruited  through  newspapers. 

*  •    Although  54%  of  volunteer  tutors  report  being  matched  with  their  present 

learner  for  more  than  6  months,  only  27%  cite  matches  in  excess  of  one  year. 

•  50%  of  volunteer  tutors  report  being  employed  (either  full-time  or  part-time). 
Of  these,57%  classify  their  work  as  managerial /professions,  19%  clerical,  11% 
sales /service,  8%  technical /trade,  and  5%  are  in  unskilled  occupations. 

•  The  average  length  of  time  volunteers  tutor  for  is  2  years. 

•  70%  report  that  they  received  between  4  and  15  hours  of  initial  training.  Of 
these  respondents,  77%  indicated  that  they  received  a  formal  course  or 
tutorial  training. 

•  32%  report  satisfaction  with  their  initial  tutor  training;  however,  33%  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  trained  in  ways  they  could  evaluate  their  learner's 
progress,  and  25%  would  like  to  have  training  in  the  use  of  different  instructional 
methods. 

•  54%  report  that  they  have  had  previous  teaching/ tutoring  experience. 

•  85%  of  tutors  believe  that  adult  learners  become  aware  of  tutor  programs 
through  word  of  mouth. 

•  Tutors  feel  that  learner  attrition  is  due  to: 

•  personal  problems  (49%) 

•  lack  of  motivation  (43%) 

•  time/ family  commitments  (42%) 

•  employment-related  factors  (38%) 

•  The  top  3  factors  which  inhibit  learner  participation  according  to  volunteer 
tutors  are: 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  the  perceived  stigma  of  illiteracy 

•  home  responsibilities 

•  56%  of  volunteer  tutors  feel  that  their  programs  lack  workbooks. 

•  The  most  commonly  requested  services  adult  learners  required,  according  to 
volunteer  tutors  is  personal  counselling  and  life  skills  training. 
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Literacy  Instructors         •    The  majority  of  literacy  instructors  are  married  (76%),  female  (68%)  and  more 

than  40  years  of  age  or  older  (57%). 

•  92%  have  an  undergraduate  degree  or  better,  with  39%  who  have  some  level 
of  post-graduate  training. 

•  Most  common  professional  development  opportunities  include  workshops 
(80%),  conferences  (79%)  and  in-service  training  (68%). 

•  74%  of  literacy  instructors  are  in  full-time  positions;  24%  are  part-time.  59% 
work  on  contract  and  41  %  are  in  permanent  instructional  positions. 

•  Although  41  %  have  been  employed  in  their  current  position  for  3  years  or  less, 
the  same  number  have  been  in  their  current  position  for  5  years  or  more. 

•  70%  of  full-time  instructors  earn  more  than  $35,000  per  year.  * 

•  According  to  literacy  instructors,  adult  learners  become  aware  of  programs 
through  word  of  mouth  (93%),  referral  from  another  program  (69%)  and 
social  services  (67%). 

•  Class  sizes  for  literacy  instructors  vary.  33%  report  teaching  7-12  learners, 
31%  teach  13-20  learners  and  26%  teach  more  than  20  learners. 

•  64%  report  that  1  in  4  learners  drop-out  before  program  completion. 

•  73%  of  literacy  instructors  speculate  that  personal  problems  are  the  cause  of 
learner  attrition. 

•  The  top  3  factors  which  inhibit  learner  participation  according  to  literacy 
instructors  are: 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  home  responsibilities 

•  insufficient  funding 

•  54%  of  literacy  instructors  cite  a  lack  of  books  as  a  resource  need. 

•  Literacy  instructors  report  the  three  most  available  services  for  adult  learners 
as: 

•  career  counselling  (81%) 

•  financial  assistance  (78%) 

•  personal  counselling  (75%) 

•  Literacy  instructors  report  the  three  services  adult  learners  request  the  most 
are: 

•  financial  assistance 

•  child  care 

•  personal  counseling 
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LEARNERS 


Tutored  Learners  •    The  majority  of  tutored  learners  are  between  the  ages  of  20  -  39  (707( ),  males 

(53%),  and  married  (54%).  Of  the  married  learners,  (39%)  report  that  their 
partners  have  a  grade  12  education  or  higher. 

•  64%  of  tutored  learners  report  an  absence  from  the  regular  school  system  of 
11  years  or  more.  Four  percent  report  no  schooling  whatsoever. 

•  The  three  most  selected  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  school  were: 

•  needed  more  individualized  help 

•  lack  of  interest,  boredom 

•  skills  too  low 

•  51%  of  tutored  learners  surveyed  report  being  new  to  adult  education  while 
23%  report  previous  involvement  in  ABE  programs. 

•  The  tutored  learners  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  ABE  programs  report 
that  they  stopped  their  studies  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  end  of  program  year 

•  needed  more  individualized  help 

•  obtained  or  changed  employment 

•  68%  of  tutored  learners  do  not  require  child  care  because  they  are  either 
childless,  have  adult  children,  or  children  in  school.  Family  members  look 
after  children  for  24%  of  tutored  learner  while  10%  utilized  baby-sitters  or 
daycare. 

•  49%  report  that  English  is  their  first  language. 

•  49%  drive  their  own  vehicle  to  tutoring  sessions. 

•  56%  of  the  tutored  learners  surveyed  report  they  Uve  5  km  or  less  from  their 
tutors. 

•  Tutored  learners  were  evenly  distributed  in  terms  of  place  of  residence: 

•  38%  live  in  urban  centres  (population  >10,000) 

•  37%  live  in  smaller  centres  (population  >  1,000) 

•  25%  live  in  rural  or  agricultural  sectors 

•  When  asked  about  employment,  37%  of  tutored  learners  said  they  were 
employed  full-time,  16%  were  homemakers,  and  14%  reported  they  were 
employed  part-time. 

•  When  asked  about  the  nature  of  their  employment,  44%  of  tutored  learners 
advise  they  work  in  unskilled  positions,  25%  work  in  technical/ trade  fields, 
16%  are  in  sales /service,  while  12%  report  being  self-employed.  Only  3% 
state  they  work  in  managerial /professional  occupations. 

•  Financial  support  for  tutored  learners  comes  from  social  assistance  (28%), 
family  financial  support  (28%),  AVT  (16%),  and  personal  savings  (10%). 
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Tutored  Learners  (cont'd)  • 


Institutional  Learners  (0-9) 


Tutored  learners  claim  that  they  learn  about  programs  through: 

•  word  of  mouth 

•  newspapers 

•  self-initiation/ referral  from  a  counselor 

80%  do  not  pay  tuition  fees;  however,  19%  report  that  they  pay  some  form  of 
fee. 

Tutored  learners  who  said  they  became  involve  in  literacy  for  the  goal  of 
general  self-improvement  were  asked  what  their  goals  were: 

•  59%  to  improve  their  English  skills 

•  55%  to  upgrade  their  basic  skills 

•  54%  to  find  a  job  or  get  a  better  job 

•  24%  to  share  their  skills  with  their  families 

59%  of  tutored  learners  reported  that  they  had  no  difficulty  getting  into  their 
program.  Of  those  that  experienced  difficulty,  the  three  most  selected 
perceived  difficulties  were: 

•  fear  of  failure 

•  lack  of  awareness  about  programs 

•  not  enough  time 

60%  of  tutors  learners  spend  3  hours  per  week  or  less  with  their  tutor 
40%  report  they  did  not  have  to  wait  to  get  into  their  program. 


The  majority  (66%)  of  these  learners  are  female,  single  (40%),  and  between  20- 
30  years  of  age  (47%)  although  (17%)  are  40  years  of  age  or  older. 

Learners  with  spouses  /partners  were  asked  about  the  educational  attainment 
of  their  partners  and  5%  reported  that  their  partners  have  no  schooling.  An 
additional  29%  indicate  their  partners  have  an  education  of  grade  9  or  less. 

54%  report  being  out  of  the  regular  school  system  for  11  years  or  more. 

26%  said  they  dropped  out  of  school  due  to  personal  problems,  15%  cited  lack 
of  interest  and  1 1  %  obtained  employment. 

48%  of  these  learners  report  no  other  form  of  adult  training  prior  to  their 
present  enrollment;  however,  28%  cite  previous  participation  in  vocational  or 
apprenticeship  training. 

59%  of  these  learners  are  childless  or  have  children  in  school.  Of  those  who 
require  child  care,  the  most  frequently  cited  provider  is  a  family  member. 

58%  spoke  English  as  a  child,  17%  spoke  an  aboriginal  language  as  their  first 
language,  and  14%  reporta  variety  of  other  linguistic  backgrounds.  9%  spoke 
French  as  children. 

52%  of  these  learners  live  in  urban  centres  with  populations  over  10,000 
and  32%  live  in  towns. 
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Institutional  Learners  (0-9)  (cont'd) 

•  ly/c  of  these  learners  are  employed  full-time/  part-time.  Of  these,  47'  I  report 
that  they  work  in  the  sales  or  service  field. 

•  Of  the  learners  not  employed,  53%  cite  AVT  as  their  source  of  financial 
support,  and  20%  rely  on  social  services. 

•  These  learners  report  that  they  became  aware  of  the  program  through  word 
of  mouth  (58%),  self-initiation  (20%  )  and  referral  from  a  counselor  (17%). 

•  71%  report  that  they  do  not  pay  tuition  fees. 

•  55%i  of  these  ABE  learners  said  they  became  involved  in  literacy  with  a  goal 
of  obtaining  academic  prerequisites  toward  a  high  school  diploma  (467c ), 
going  to  college/ university  (44%)  or  attending  a  technical/ vocational  school 
(33%). 

•  45%  report  that  they  are  involved  in  their  program  for  general  self-improvement 
and  their  goals  are  to  find  a  job  or  get  a  better  job  {77%),  to  upgrade  their  basic 
skills  (50%),  or  to  improve  their  English  skills  (33%). 

•  53%  report  that  they  did  not  experience  difficulty  gaining  entrance  to  their 
program.  Of  the  learners  that  did  experience  difficulty,  the  following  reasons 
were  cited: 

•  insufficient  funding 

•  inability  to  get  funding 

•  personal  unreadiness 

•  50%  of  these  learners  are  taught  in  a  class  format  and  32%  receive  one-to- 
one  instruction. 

•  Preferred  learning  situations: 

•  Class  instruction  -  37% 

•  Small  group  instruction  -  29% 

•  One-to-one  instruction  -  27% 

•  Hours  per  week  in  attendance  at  program: 

•  26  or  more  -  54% 

•  16-25-22% 

•  15  or  less  -  24% 

•  31%  said  they  were  accepted  into  their  program  without  a  wait.  However, 
24%  were  confronted  with  wait  periods  exceeding  four  months. 

•  When  asked  about  additional  services,  these  learners  indicated  a  preference 
for  referral  to  a  training  program  (34%)  and  extra  help  from  a  tutor  (25%). 

Institutional  Learners  (10-12) 

•  The  majority  (64%)  of  these  learners  are  female,  single  (48%),  and  between  20- 
30  years  of  age  (54%). 

•  Learners  with  spouses /partners  were  asked  about  the  educational  attainment 
of  their  partners  and  64%  report  that  their  partners  have  achieved  a  secondary 
or  post-secondary  education. 
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Institutional  Learners  (10-12)  (cont'd) 

•  40%  report  being  out  of  the  regular  school  system  for  11  years  or  more. 

•  1 5 %  said  they  dropped  out  of  school  due  to  personal  problems,  1 5 %  obtained 
employment,  12%  cited  lack  of  interest  and  12%  said  lack  of  motivation.  The 
largest  percentage  (19%)  claimed  that  they  completed  their  objectives. 

•  57%  of  these  learners  are  new  to  adult  education;  however,  36%  cite  past 
participation  in  ABE  programs.  Of  those  that  have  been  involved  in  previous 
adult  upgrading  programs,  59%  report  they  completed  their  objectives. 

•  67%  of  these  learners  are  childless  or  have  children  in  school.  Of  those  who 
require  child  care,  the  most  frequently  cited  provider  is  a  family  member 
(14%). 

•  69%  of  these  learners  live  in  urban  centres  with  populations  over  10,000  and 
20%  live  in  towns. 

•  76%  spoke  English  as  a  child,  6%  spoke  an  aboriginal  language  as  their  first 
language,  and  8%  report  a  variety  of  other  linguistic  backgrounds.  3%  spoke 
French  as  children. 

•  31  %  of  these  learners  are  employed  full-time/ part-time.  Of  these,  45%  report 
that  they  work  in  the  sales  or  service  field  and  27%  work  in  unskilled  positions. 

•  Of  the  learners  not  employed,  36%  cite  AVT  as  their  source  of  financial 
support,  25%  draw  on  family  support  and  24%  rely  on  student  loans. 

•  These  learners  report  that  they  became  aware  of  the  program  through  word 
of  mouth  (45%),  self-initiation  (33%)  and  referral  from  a  counselor  (18%). 

•  55%  report  that  they  do  not  pay  tuition  fees;  however,  the  remaining  45% 
advise  that  they  do  pay  some  form  of  tuition  fee. 

•  75%  of  these  ABE  learners  said  they  became  involved  in  literacy  with  a  goal 
of  obtaining  academic  prerequisites  to  pursue  further  education: 

•  go  to  college/ university  (61  %). 

•  Attend  a  technical/ vocational  school  (27%). 

•  Obtain  a  high  school  diploma  (14%) 

•  25%  report  that  they  are  involved  in  their  program  for  general  self-improvement 
and  their  goals  are  to  find  a  job  or  get  a  better  job  (76%),  to  upgrade  their  basic 
skills  (33%),  and  to  improve  their  English  skills  (31%). 

•  55%  report  that  they  did  not  experience  difficulty  gaining  entrance  to  their 
program.  Of  the  learners  that  did  experience  difficulty,  the  following  reasons 
were  cited: 

•  insufficient  funding 

•  inability  to  get  funding 
^                                    •     eligibility  requirements 

•  50%  of  secondary  learners  are  taught  in  a  class  format. 
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Institutional  Learners  (10-12)  (cont'd) 

•  Preferred  learning  situations: 

•  Class  instruction  -  48% 

•  Small  group  instruction  -  31  % 

•  One-to-one  instruction  -  15% 

•  Hours  per  week  in  attendance  of  programs: 

•  26  or  more  -  45% 

•  16-25-35% 

•  15  or  less -20% 

•  52%  said  they  were  accepted  into  their  program  without  a  wait.  However, 
21%  were  confronted  with  wait  periods  exceeding  four  months. 

•  When  asked  about  additional  services,  these  learners  indicated  a  preference 
for  referral  to  a  job/ employer  (26%),  extra  help  from  a  tutor  (25% ),  and  referral 
to  a  training  program  (21%). 


SUMMARY  OF  SIMILARITIES 


Programs  •    A  total  of  318  literacy  programs  were  identified  in  Alberta  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

•  Approximately  1 2,907  adult  learners  are  participating  in  literacy  programs  in 
Alberta  (as  of  fall  1989). 

•  Approximately  8,580  adult  learners  are  waiting  to  gain  entry  to  a  literacy 
program  (as  of  fall  1989). 

•  Both  institutional  and  tutor  programs  cite  'personal  unreadiness'  and  'fear  of 
failure'  as  factors  which  impede  adult  learners  participation  in  literacy 
programs. 

•  Both  institutional  and  tutor  programs  indicate  that  the  client  groups  their 
programs  serve  include  single  parents  and  unemployed  persons. 


Learners  •    The  20  -  30  year  old  age  group  was  the  most  represented  age  group  of  all 

learner  groups. 

•  The  majority  of  learners  in  all  3  groups  report  being  out  of  the  regular  school 
system  1 1  years  or  more. 

•  The  majority  of  learners  in  all  3  groups  do  not  require  childcare  services,  and 
of  those  that  do,  a  family  member  was  the  most  selected  form  of  childcare  by 
all  3  groups. 

•  The  majority  of  respondents  in  all  learner  groups  report  that  they  spoke 
English  as  their  first  language  from  childhood. 

•  Of  the  learners  that  were  employed,  the  two  most  selected  areas  that  all 
learners  worked  were  in  'unskilled'  positions,  or  in  the  'sales  and  service' 
field. 
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•  All  three  groups  reported  that  they  found  out  about  programs  through  the 
same  means  and  these  means  were  rated  in  the  same  order  by  all  three  groups: 

•  word  of  mouth 

•  self-initiation 

•  referral  from  a  counselor 

•  The  majority  of  learners  in  all  3  groups  reported  that  they  did  not  have 
difficulty  gaining  entrance  into  their  literacy  program. 

•  The  majority  of  learners  in  all  3  groups  reported  that  they  did  not  have  to  wait 
to  get  into  their  program. 

•  The  two  most  selected  services  by  all  3  learner  groups  were  'referral  to  a 
training  program'  and  'extra  assistance  from  a  tutor'. 

Literacy  Practitioners 

(Teachers,  Tutors,  Coordinators,  Administrators) 

•  The  majority  of  volunteer  tutors,  instructors  and  literacy  coordinators  are 
female.  Males  are  represented  by  a  slight  majority  among  program 
administrators. 

•  The  majority  of  literacy  instructors,  coordinators  and  administrators  have 
obtained  undergraduate  university  degrees.  The  majority  of  volunteer  tutors 
have  had  some  exposure  to  post-secondary  education,  and  37%  hold 
undergraduate  degrees. 

•  All  4  groups  believe  that  learners  find  out  about  programs  through  the  same 
means  and  these  means  were  selected  in  the  same  order  by  all  groups: 

•  word  of  mouth 

•  referral  from  another  program 

•  social  services 

•  The  only  factor  that  all  4  groups  selected  as  one  of  the  three  most  selected 
impediments  to  participation  in  literacy  programs  was  'fear  of  failure'. 

•  The  personal  service  that  all  4  groups  report  that  adult  learners  request  is 
'personal  counseling'. 
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